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ELATION is the primal category of thinking. One’s concep- 
tion of the meaning and function of relations contains the 
key to one’s entire metaphysics. And I propose to consider here 
very briefly what must be the fundamental or ultimate type of 
\ relation if we have a valid knowledge of reality. In other words, 
\ presupposing that thought does get at the real world, what is 
; therein involved as to the relational character of the real? For 
purposes of provisional definition we may say that A and B are 
related if some assertion concerning A warrants any assertion con- 
cerning B. If A is related to B as father to son, then an assertion 
concerning A’s age warrants some assertion concerning B’s age, but 
does not enable us either to affirm or to deny that B habitually wears 

a red necktie. 

The naive view is that the relating activity of thought is wholly 
external to the real behavior of things. But a little reflection makes 
it plain that this view is untenable. We can not separate the 
relation of things to one another from their relations in our expe- 
rience. It makes all the difference in the world to a wild-cat and 
to his other prey, as well as to me, whether I apprehend his spatial 
relations when he stalks me from a tree in a dark wood. Con- 
sciousness of relation is itself a relation internal to the world of 
actual and possible experience. An object is not the same for 
our. experience before and after our discovery of new relations in 

which it stands. We feign that it is the same.* 

The color spectrum is not the same to him who is able to distin- 
guish one hundred and fifty color qualities and for him who sees 
only the eight standard colors from red to purple. The red which 
I compare with purple is different for me from the red which has 
not been explicitly compared with any other color, and for a man 
who lived entirely in a red universe, red would not be the same as 
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*Hume said this, of course, and it was the beginning of his scepticism. 
From this position there is no way back to naive realism. The only choice open 
is to stick in scepticism or go forward to an objective idealism. 
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it is for me who am not at all color-blind. Nor can we draw a 
hard and fast line at any point and say, here cognized thought 
relations become wholly external to the actual processes and natures 
of things. Even the geological structure of the earth and perhaps 
the entire arrangements of the solar system are affected by human 
thought-relations. Thought modifies some of the relations of seem- 
ingly external things and processes and we are not able to set a 
limit to this modification of things by consciousness or to assert 
that anything is utterly and absolutely indifferent to thought’s 
relating activity. To make such an assertion is to attempt to leap 
out of experience and its world into the inane and the unintelligible. 
Even ‘chaos’ is a relative term. 

Discursive thinking is essentially relational. Its success is based 
on actual connections between real elements. We do not know, 
either for practical or for theoretical purposes, the actual behavior of 
things and the real meaning of experience except through appre- 
hension of relations, and these must be implicit in immediate or 
‘pure’ experience. The cognized and cognizable existence of things 
(and there is no sense in talking about any other sort of existence) 
is the relation of things to an attending and comprehending mind. 
The relations of things to one another, however extra-mental they 
may seem to be, can not be separated from this fundamental rela- 
tion of thing or event to the mind. When I say this rose smells 
sweeter than that one or this stone is heavier than that one the 
thought of the stated relation between the two objects is the expli- 
cation of the relation of the two objects to me. Relations, then, 
must somehow belong to the very nature of reality. The validity 
of thought’s relating activity, 7. e., the validity of all reflective cog- 
nition implies that our progressive discrimination and comparison 
of things results in the discovery of the actual relations of the 
elementary things and processes of reality. 

It does not follow that every relational junction which I effect 
between separate concrete elements of experience is absolutely true 
of reality precisely in the way in which my thought effects it. Prac- 
tical experience constantly warns us not to confuse the psychological 
processes of discovery with the actual movements and ‘natures’ of 
things. The relations which we assume to hold between objects in 
most cases get only a rough and ready approximate verification in 
action. Sometimes these relations are refuted by failure to reach 
our ends. As we seek to know and control more fully the world 
of raw experience we are forced constantly to revise our analysis 
of it into elementary things, processes, and connections static and 
dynamic. Such revision is the condition of our successful prac- 
tical synthesis with this world, 7. ¢., of the workability and validity 
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of our formulated relations or junctions between its elements. 
Reality is not alogical. Every successful operation of thought on 
the raw material of experience vindicates this assumption. There is 
an immanent logic in the real movement of the world. But this logic 
develops slowly alike in the individual, and in the race and its 
growth is subject to seemingly accidental psychological conditions. 
Many details of personal biography and racial history are, so far as 
we can see, wholly irrelevant to and even obstructive of the conscious 
apprehension of the logie of reality. 

Relations then as thoughts in the individual mind do somehow 
reveal the qualities of things. The characters and processes of 
things are constantly being changed for our thinking by the dis- 
covery of new relations. But, whether the new relations are new 
only for our minds or are the actual symbols of objective extra- 
mental changes, they must, if valid, have their roots in the behavior 
of real things towards one another. The cognized characters and 
processes of things must symbolize manifestations of real action and 
passion in the elements of being. Persistent thinking about the 
‘natures’ and modes of behavior of things may throw fresh light on 
them. Indeed, as I have already remarked, increase of knowledge 
does open up the way to change in real relations through the action 
of the knower. But the concrete realities in their living connections 
can neither be produced by the mere consciousness of relations nor 
abolished by the collapse of specific relations which are discovered 
to be inadequate. The germs of the consciousness of objective, 2. ¢., 
valid relations, must lie in the actual immediate influences of things, 
not in ‘qualities’ abstracted from things, but these influences may 
be misinterpreted by thought. Cognitive relations are shorthand 
renderings in consciousness of the actual behavior of elements of 
reality and the contradictions, with which, for example, certain 
space and time relations of things seem to fall, simply show that we 
have not adequately analyzed our actual experiences of the together- 
mess and movement of things. Our analysis may be at any given 
time incomplete, but it is not therefore wholly invalid in reference 
to validity. Hence our inability to render a complete and wholly con- 
sistent account of the relations of things proves neither the external 
and unreal character of all relations nor the illusoriness of the con- 
erete and particular experiences on which these relations are founded. 
This inability indicates: (1) that experience is more complex than our 
thinking at any given stage; (2) that it is difficult for the process 
of thinking to keep pace with the actual movement of things. But 
the validity of the thinking process involves its vital contact with 
reality and nowhere more emphatically than in the cognition of 
relations. For the discovery of relations is the fundamental char- 
acteristic of reflective cognition. 
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The qualities of things are not the creations of thought but the 
explication of these qualities, and their modification by human action 
is the result of thought’s relating activity working on the given or 
raw material of sense-experience in which relations are imbedded 
from the outset. 

It is time to enter on a more detailed and exact analysis of rela- 
tions preparatory to a consideration of the fundamental conception 
of relation of which we are in search. 

There are two distinct types of relation—transeunt and imma- 
nent. The ordinary causal relation between separate things is the 
most universal and common case of transeunt relation. When we 
say this fire was caused by an explosion of gunpowder, we mean 
that a process or movement in one individual thing has passed over 
to and produced a change in another individual thing. It has now 
become a commonplace that the source of the action of transeunt 
causation is the active relation of the self to the external world. 
But the process of causation is reciprocal or mutual here as else- 
where. If the mind causes changes in the extra-mental world, it is 
equally true that extra-mental things cause changes in the mind. 
Now the extreme difficulty of forming any conception of how dif- 
ferent things can interact has led, especially in the crucial instance 
of the relation of mind and body, on the one hand, to a denial of 
any real causal or efficient interaction as in dualistic parallelism, 
and, on the other hand, to the endeavor to interpret all interaction 
as immanent. The latter is the position of abstract monistic 
idealism. 

The character of immanent relations is well illustrated by the 
nature of a living organism and still better by the nature of a single 
consciousness. In these cases the unity of connection which con- 
stitutes the relation does not result from the reciprocity or inter- 
action of independent elements. The parts of an organism and still 
more the various aspects of a conscious individual are real elements 
only in the unity of the whole. They have no real being apart from 

*Many mathematical relations are of the immanent type, e. g., the rela- 
tions between the sides and angles of a triangle. This immanency of relation 
in a whole which may be internally developed by thought is the foundation for 
Kant’s assertion that mathematical judgments are synthetic a priori. Given a 
self-sufficient whole, judgments regarding its internal relations would depend 
for their validity only on the reflective development of this whole for naught. 
Hence if the universe were given to us as a whole we might be able, by analysis, 
to develop a complete system of absolutely valid metaphysical judgments. 
But I cannot now pursue this subject farther and it will be apparent from the 
conclusions of this article that I do not regard judgments of the immanent 
relations of real beings to be ever wholly validated without a synthesis which 


carries thought beyond a merely immanental experience. (I mean, of course, 
a human experience. ) 
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their relation to the whole, whereas in the case of transeunt relations, 
the related things seem at first sight to exist apart from the rela- 
tions. Now when the philosopher is driven beyond the latter con- 
ception by his inability satisfactorily to conceive how causal inter- 
action can take place between things not already related in nature 
his next step is naturally to reduce all transient relations to imma- 
nent relations. And at this point the internal structure and move- 
ment of a conscious selfhood become the clearest and most obvious 
illustration of a consistent system of real dynamic and immanent 
relations. For, indeed, the self is the source of both types of rela- 
tion. The self develops its internal nature by going beyond itself. 
In its development a living conscious self is constantly transforming 
external relations into immanent relations, constantly appropriating 
into its own being the effects of its apparently transient relations 
with the external world. The self, in the idealist’s now familiar 
and well-worn words, offers a unity developing in and through 
variety, an identity persisting and growing in the midst of change. 
The self maintains the continuity of its life through a varied suc- 
cession of events, ete. The self then affords not merely a static 
illustration of the immanent and organic unity of relations which 
must belong to the real world, if the latter be intelligible, but besides 
in its very conscious life and growth it affords us a beautiful illus- 
tration of how there can be development or growth in an actual 
unity. It is of course possible that the real world may be a me- 
chanical system. But then evolution must be an illusion. The 
individual centers of the system can have no vital material influ- 
ences, no actual relations. If the real world consists of actually 
related elements then evolution in it must be conceived in terms of 
conscious selfhood. 

The idealist, then, who reduces all reality to the contents of a 
single all-embracing self or consciousness, seems only to be carrying 
out to their inevitable issue the implications of the simplest and most 
matter-of-fact relations. But has he not gone too far and moved 
too hastily? The outcome of his theory is that there is only one 
real being in the universe to whom all relations are internal or 
immanent. But can we conceive of such a being? Is not, after all, 
the entire meaning of our concrete experience ‘absorbed,’ ‘trans- 
muted,’ abolished in this conception? What is the meaning of an 
all-absorbing unity which eats up all relations? After all, if rela- 
tions be real, in any sense there must be real beings, not one lone 
being, to be related. Relations can not be simply internal to a self. 

In truth the internal structure and movement of a single self 
do not furnish us with an adequate and ultimate conception of 
the metaphysical significance of relations. The individual self does 
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live by transforming external relations into internal relations. But 
it is equally true that the self’s internal structure, the mutual posi- 
tions and movements of the various aspects of its complex life, get 
defined, come to consciousness, are realized, only through transeunt 
relations. 

It is preeminently in living intercourse or interaction with other 
selves that the individual’s own internal nature is realized. The 
individual can gain no true inward life without the play upon him- 
self of social influences. The most comprehensive type of relation, 
then, is furnished by the individual life in society, by the individual 
as a member of a spiritual and dynamic system of selves. For here 
no relation is purely transeunt or purely immanent. There are in 
a spiritual, social unity no merely external transactions that have 
naught to do with the lives of the transactors. There are no purely 
immanent relations between aspects of the individual life that have 
naught to do with other lives. Each separate self may have his own 
apparently unique and unsharable relation to the world. His action 
on other. selves through the medium of the extra-mental world may 
seem wholly transeunt, but in the pursuit of common aims, in the 
possession of common ideals and principles of thought, the seemingly 
external and transeunt relations of selves become immanent in the 
individual. The unity of a society of selves then affords us a 
genuine example of relations that are at once transeunt and imma- 
nent. And so we may say that the fundamental type of relation 
of which we are in search is furnished by the reciprocity of influence 
exerted and felt by the living centers in a spiritual system or com- 
munity of conscious beings. 

I will now sum up the conclusions of this enquiry. If the judg- 
ments of reflective thinking are valid for reality, even to a very 
limited extent, thought-relations must hold of reality, 7. e., be them- 
selves real. If relations be real there must be a multiplicity of real 
beings to be related. If relations be real they can not be external 
to the beings related, and the world must be one. If there be a uni- 
verse of related elements the relation must be at once vital and 
internal to the elements related, and the latter, on the other hand, 
must be themselves individual and living centers or sources of rela- 
tionship. It might be possible to conceive the relations of the parts 
in an entirely static universe without reference to the lives of con- 
scious beings. Such relations would be mere threads of con- 
nection woven by our thinking between elements which in truth did 
nothing and in which nothing happened. But in a universe in 
which evolution or growth actually takes place the reality of move- 
ment implicates every element in some sort of relation to the dynamic 
process. The relationship of elements which develop or move from 
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within and receive influences from without can be best conceived 
after the analogy of the reciprocal social influences of conscious 
selves. If growth be internal to the real universe then the unity of 
the latter must be constituted by the mutual influences of elements 
which live at once in transient and immanent relations. The funda- 
mental reality in the relations of things is the reciprocity of influ- 
ence among living centers in a system. This system by the very 
living and conscious character of its elements and the mutuality and 
directness of their influences and development may properly be 
called spiritual. | 

To develop adequately this conception of the ultimate significance 
of relations would carry us far afield. We should have to pass the 
limits of a journal article and embark on the wide sea of metaphys- 
ical system. With this suggestion of where the theory of relations 
leads I must close this necessarily meager article. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HosBAarT COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 


UNSCIENTIFIC METHODS IN MUSICAL ESTHETICS 


— the terms used for a scientific theory must be defined, is 
self-evident. Scientific terms are words; they must be words, 
to be written and spoken, since the object of science is the communi- 
cation of knowledge. Most of the modern sciences have been very 
fortunate in introducing a terminology made up of words which had 
practically no meaning whatever before the scientist gave them a 
meaning by referring to a definite group of experiences. Practically 
all the scientific controversies of earlier centuries concerning terms 
now well defined, for example in mechanics, arose from the fact that 
a term employed had a vague meaning before it was used as an 
arbitrary symbol for a definite group of experiences. Mach’s ‘Sci- 
ence of Mechanics’ gives instances enough of this sort. Instances 
of a similar obstacle to progress in a distinctly modern science will 
be found farther below (observe the terms ‘rhythm,’ ‘esthetic’). 
There is a science of very recent origin which is very unfortunate 
with respect to terminology—esthetics. We must not permit our- 
selves to be deceived by the fact that many of the terms used in 
esthetics are clearly of Greek or Latin derivation. However true 
this may be, they had long ago become associated with a large num- 
ber of experiences other than those referred to when we first met 
them in the beginning of a book on esthetics. 
Under these circumstances the esthetician ought to be most care- 
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ful in his terminology. If he is not careful, the result is meta- 
physics, 7. ¢., terms introduced as symbols for very definite groups 
of experiences are fo’ gotten to have been introduced thus, and are 
used for the construction of premises under their old meaning, with 
all the wealth of their previous associations. Of what scientific 
value are the conclusions drawn from such premises? 

Of course, every one is liable to frequent reversion to his old 
views. This is human nature. A distinguished author does not 
lose his distinction when indefiniteness of his terminology can be 
demonstrated. But if it can be demonstrated, it ought to be, for the 
benefit of those readers who otherwise might accept a terminology 
and a system based thereon without seeing the dangers resulting 
therefrom. These dangers are much greater in the German lan- 
guage than in the English. The indefiniteness of German psycho- 
logical terminology (I speak of esthetics as a branch of psychology) 
is very conspicuous in comparison with the [English terminology. 
This, at least, is the writer’s impression. It is possible that he is 
here influenced by the fact that he was familiar with German long 
before he learned English, so that his German words possess more 
early acquired associations; however, this is probably more than an 
individual impression. How much the German language has been 
misused by speculative philosophy is well enough known. 

My intention now is to criticize the terminology and the methods 
of procedure of a school of German psychologists who have paid 
special attention to the theory of melody, a problem in which the 
writer, too, takes a particular interest. 

I have in mind Theodor Lipps and his pupils. Quite recently 
appeared a paper in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie which may be 
regarded as the most significant contribution of this school to musical 
theory, Weinmann’s article ‘Zur Struktur der Melodie.’ That its 
views are distinetly Lippsian, is clear from the fact that Lipps is 
quoted several times on nearly every page, while only a few scattered 
and rather unimportant references to Meumann, Wundt, Stumpf 
and Helmholtz appear. Writers other than German are regarded as 
non-existent. Weinmann’s intention is entirely confined to an appli- 
cation of Lippsian views to some musical facts—I should better say: 
apparent musical facts—to which these views had not been applied 
before. Within its scope the article is very valuable indeed. Its 
chief value consists in describing in Lippsian terminology the 
simplest and most common tone phrases which one can find em- 
bodied in practically any familiar tune. 

Now let me raise the question: what are the fundamental differ- 
ences between the scientific methods employed by the Lippsian school 
and the methods employed by the present writer in the same field of 
investigation ? 
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In founding a science we must try to establish a set of funda- 
mental laws formulated with absolute definiteness and clearness, and 
then show by a never-ending experimental application to the facts 
of experience that these laws are correct. By definiteness and clear- 
ness I mean that our terms, the symbols we use, must refer to rela- 
tively simple and easily observable facts. Whenever such an appli- 
cation necessitates a correction of a law, or the formulation of an 
additional law, we must act accordingly. What now are these laws 
in music? 

The Lippsian school proceed thus: They select for investigation, 
by a very arbitrary method, what seem to them the most common, 
the simplest musical phrases in their own national music only; and 
in order. to find the elements of melody, they divide these musical 
phrases into as many musical elements as they happen to find, making, 
thus, the fundamental laws of this science dependent on the chance 
ability of the observers to analyze completely experiences of ex- 
treme complexity into elements, despising a more perfect method 
because they hate the laboratory. They formulate the psycholog- 
ical laws of the esthetic effect of these elements as they happen to 
strike them when heard within larger phrases, despising any and 
every attempt to separate experimentally the esthetic elements for 
this purpose, save such superficial experiments as can be made on 
any piano. They formulate the laws in terms which are derived 
from the Lippsian system of psychology rather than in terms which 
are defined to mean the fundamental musical experiences themselves. 
They explain the esthetic effects of particular musical phrases by 
formulating the effect of particular combinations of elements in 
laws which they subject to the test of agreeing with the Lippsian 
system rather than to the test of experiment. They thus construct 
a theory which is very satisfactory to every one who confines him- 
self within the scope of music treated by the Lippsian school and 
within the scope of the Lippsian psychological system, but which 
must appear rather barren to him who rejects such limits, and who 
believes in higher ideals of scientific research than medieval dia- 
lectics. 

I shall illustrate these charges against the scientific methods of 
the Lippsian school by a critical discussion of the most striking 
instances in Weinmann’s paper. But, first, I ask the reader’s per- 
mission to characterize briefly my own work along similar lines. 
Compared with the apparent results of the Lippsian school, my own 
results look very meager. But this meagerness has its advantages. 

I did not start from any circumscribed class of music. I spent 
—the Lippsian school would probably say ‘wasted’—much time in 
trying to find out all those combinations of two tones each, repre- 
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sented by any possible ratios, which strike us as possessing melodie 


relationship. After having reached a subjective certainty of the 


correctness of my observations sufficient for a preliminary formula- 
tion of a psychological law, I formulated the result in a fundamental 
law of melodic relationships. This agrees largely with Lipps’s law, 
but differs in certain very important parts. It differs because it is 
the expression of my observations, whereas the Lippsian law is the 
result of a speculative derivation from a pseudo-experience of ‘micro- 
rhythm.’ I then constructed an absolutely comprehensive table, 
showing all the possible relationships which can be found in any 
music made up of any number of related tones, in order to have a 
definite basis for experimental research. And then, it is true, I did 
not develop a system of esthetic effects of a limited number of the 
most common and practically most important melodie phrases, de- 
scribed in terms of a particular system of psychology, but found 
myself overwhelmed by innumerable questions of fundamental im- 
portance which can only be solved experimentally, and which, with- 
out an experimental solution, will never be a scientific theory of 
music. Only a few, very few, of these questions I have been able, 
as yet, to investigate experimentally far enough to publish the re- 
sults. The reader may find them in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Commemorative Number, Vol. XIV., No. 3-4, July—October, 
1903. How one can dream of solving all these problems, instead of 
subjecting them to a rigid experiment, by applying to them flowery, 
esthetically sounding names of distinctly Lippsian color, is hardly 
comprehensible to an experimental psychologist. 

What I regard as the chief result of my own labors in this field 
is to have made it easier, in some cases I may say even possible, to 
formulate questions with such an accuracy that their experimental 
solution can be attempted. If any one can find any stimulation 
towards an experimental investigation in Weinmann’s paper (I take 
this as a representative of Lippsian type) I wish he would tell me in 
what line on what page. I have found there only a constant en- 
couragement of dogmatism. What I claim for my work is that it 
helps to raise questions simple enough for experimental investiga- 
tion. What I find in the work of the Lippsian school is that it tries 
to satisfy those who are looking for a finished system, despising any 
experiment except perhaps what can be performed in an arm chair 
before the writing desk. 

I shall now give illustrations. 

Very characteristic is the beginning of Weinmann’s paper: ‘A 
melody is a unity, a whole, not a mere succession of tones.’ This 
ean not mean anything but the fact that only those successions of 
tones in which we experience relationships between the tones are 
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called melodies. By ‘unity,’ then, must be meant the existence of 
such relationships. Nothing beyond this can be meant, if we remain 
within the field of science. Weinmann now adds to this definition 
of the term unity, although this means obviously esthetic unity, the 
term ‘esthetic,’ without giving a sufficient reason why the word unity 
alone should be insufficient as a linguistic symbol for the experience 
of relationships; with the secret purpose, on the contrary, of en- 
abling himself to deduct dialectically from these two words a specu- 
lative system. 

‘* And it is an esthetic unity of elements which are comprehended 
in one element to which the other elements are as subjects to a 
monarch.”’ 

Two points of criticism must be brought out: 

1. Is the term ‘esthetic unity’ generally accepted as meaning 
subordination of all the elements of an artistic structure to one of 
its elements? If this were a definition which had been proved to 
be of scientific usefulness in all the other divisions of esthetics, then 
it would be justifiable to try it, at least as a preliminary definition 
of esthetic unity in music. I am not aware of sufficient reasons to 
adopt it in other fields of esthetics. The only justification, then, for 
its acceptance here would be the actual proof that in tone combina- 
tions esthetic effects are found exclusively when there is such a sub- 
ordination to a monarchie element. Weinmann obviously takes either 
this or the universal acceptance of his definition of the term esthetic 
for granted, without even saying which. Is this a scientific method ? 

2. I have always protested against the Lippsian definition of 
melody by means of ‘subordination of all the elements to one.’ This 
definition is absolutely in contradiction to my own introspection. 
All I observe as necessary to speak of an esthetic effect, of melodious- 
ness, is the existence of relationship, not of subordination. It is 
obvious that this difference of opinion is of fundamental importance. 
How can a theory of melody be regarded as of any considerable value 
before such a discrepancy of opinion is settled by experimental 
methods of investigation? Weinmann starts from his narrower defi- 
nition of melody as from a dogma, as if this were not a matter of 
observation at all, without hinting by a single word at the possibility 
and actual existence of a wider definition. Is this a scientific 
method? Is it useful? 

If we accept the Lippsian definition of esthetic unity in tones, 
we limit the extension of musical science to the music to which 
Weinmann’s discussion limits it. In the music which we have as 
the result of historical and sociological factors among the European 
peoples there may be an infinitely small percentage of actually used 
musi¢e which does not possess such ‘subordination.’ But how about 
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other music, e. g., Japanese music, to which the writer has paid 
some attention? It is justifiable to exclude such music from in- 
vestigation by the very definition of ‘esthetic unity’? To me and 
to others who have heard them, some such melodies possess ‘esthetic 
unity’ without showing the subordination of the tones to a monarch 
tone. Are such observations of less scientific importance than the 
demands of a speculative system for completeness, for being able 
to pretend to be a final truth? Can such an arbitrary limitation 
of the field of scientific investigation in esthetics be called a scien- 
tific method ? . 

I said above that the Lippsian school starts, not from an experi- 
mental investigation of the elementary facts, but from complicated 
musical phrases, relying entirely on the ability of its members to 
analyse them. It is not wonderful, then, that their laws are always 
narrower than mine. One of these musical phrases is the diatonic 
scale, which is introduced by Weinmann on page 345 as if it were 
a divine revelation. No attention whatever is paid to my endeavor 
to show why the diatonic scale is of so much practical importance 
for music without being itself a fundamental fact of esthetic natural 
law. No attention is paid to my endeavor to show that the diatonic 
scale of musical practice is an extremely many-sided structure, that 
it is absurd to speak of one diatonic scale in just intonation. What 
I reject is made the corner stone in the Lippsian system; and this 
not on the basis of any sound reasons given, but entirely dogmat- 
ically. Is this a scientific method ? 

The result of starting from this dogmatic basis is, for instance 
(p. 349), that both the relationships 2-9 and 3-5 are treated as 
unmelodious, called ‘dissonances,’ and are placed into the same 
class with 2-45 and 5-27 (no relationships at all!) ; and that a gen- 
eral psychological law of ‘resolution’ of dissonances is formulated 
(p. 350) thus: if two unrelated tones appear, they demand the 
passing of the melody to a tone closely related to both. I venture 
to say that there is no such law of resolution as this. The few 
examples given by Weinmann can be theoretically understood with- 
out his law. And what is commonly ealled ‘resolution of disson- 
ances’ represents too complicated a problem to be solved by the 
statement of the above ‘law.’ With respect to Weinmann’s classi- 
fying the ratios 2-9 and 3-5 with 2-45 and 5-27, I request him to 
tell who revealed this to him. It can not possibly be the result of 
an observation of such tone combinations in isolation. It seems to 
me that it is merely Lippsian doctrine, derived speculatively from 
his ‘diatonic scale.’ 

Let us turn to another point. The question at issue is this. If 
one group of facts of experience, A, is well enough known, so that 
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we can formulate some of its natural laws, are we permitted to 
derive the natural laws of another, different group, B, by mere 
linguistic operations from the laws of A? I deny this. The laws 
of B, which is admitted to consist of experiences different from the 
experience of A, can only be found by experimentally studying B. 
The reader will probably ask, what indeed could induce a sane 
person to derive the laws of B from A? What can induce some to 
do this is the hypnotizing power of a name, the same name given 
to both, to A as well as to B. 

It would be scientifically correct to give the same name to A 
as well as B, if, and in so far only as, the most fundamental laws 
of both groups had been found experimentally to be identical. So, 
é. g., may certain most fundamental facts of heat and light be re- 
ferred to as ‘ether vibrations,’ this being used as their common name. 

Suppose, now, the laws of light were known in detail, those of 
heat unknown except that heat were known to resemble in a super- 
ficial way the experiences of light. Suppose further, that some one 
had happened to refer to this resemblance by means of using the 
same name, ether vibrations, for both. Would, under such cireum- 
stances, any physicist have thought for a moment of deriving the 
unknown laws of heat from the known laws of light? Little knowl- 
edge of physics is necessary to know that the laws of heat, as we 
have them now, could never have been deductively derived from 
the laws of light, that on the contrary they were actually found by 
experimental studies of heat. : 

The Lippsian school are blind to such obvious facts of scientific 
methodology. How do they proceed? There is a group of physical 
experiences, B, to which the physicist refers by speaking of fre- 
quency of vibration rates. There is another group of psychological 
experiences, A, generally called rhythm. If any one thinks that 
rhythm A and the esthetic effects of the physical group B obey 
identical laws, he has to prove it by studying experimentally A as 
well as the esthetic effects of B. If he can prove thus, that not a 
few minor details, of course, but the most general laws in both cases 
are identical, he then has the right to refer to this (limited) identity 
by using a common name. 

I now request every psychologist who is interested in the ad- 
vanecement of his science to address to the Lippsian school this 
question: You have ealled the esthetic effects of group B by the 
name of ‘rhythm,’ ‘microrhythm.’ Did you study group A 
(rhythm) as well as the esthetic effects of B experimentally with a 
result which justifies what you did? 

Did they study experimentally group A, the psychological ex- 
perience of rhythm? One is astonished to find that the latest mono- 
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graph on rhythm mentioned by Weinmann is Meumann’s article 
published in 1894. Of the extensive literature on the subject issued 
during the last ten years and published chiefly in American period- 
icals he is absolutely ignorant. 

Did they study experimentally the esthetic effects of group B? 
There is not the slightest reference in Weinmann’s paper to what 
might be called a scientific experiment. On the other hand, my 
own experimental results are constantly contradicted by Wein- 
mann’s linguistic deductions with a naiveté, which would be im- 
possible if he had ever read one of my papers. He is far above 
such earthly ways of scientific inquiry. And this wonderful em- 
pirical basis of knowledge gave them the right to refer to both 
groups of experiences by the term ‘rhythm,’ ‘ microrhythm’! 

However, if they would stop here, little harm would be done 
beyond confusing careless readers. But they do not stop here. 
Having arbitrarily called group A and the esthetic effects of group 
B by the same name ‘rhythm,’ ‘microrhythm,’ they proceed to de- 
rive—listen and wonder—by purely linguistic operations (I call 
attention to the frequency of ‘demnach’ in Weinmann’s paper) 
the laws of tone relationship from the laws of rhythm. Whom does 
it astonish, then, that their results differ from those of my experi- 
ments? Does their linguistic skill invalidate my experiments, or 
do my experiments invalidate their linguistic results? 

Here a few instances. I have experimentally shown, so far as 
a careful interpretation of experiments can show anything, that 
the deductive theory of Lipps concerning the esthetic effects of a 
movement from the lower to the higher octave, or the reverse, is 
experimentally unfounded, an unnecessary complication of the 
scientific theory. Weinmann repeats the deduction of his master. 
No hint at an experiment of mine. No hint, of course, at an experi- 
ment of his own. The idea seems to be: only reiterate your state- 
ments as frequently as possible; the scientific public will then grad- 
ually get accustomed to them and overlook their speculative origin. 

Another instance: I have shown, I think conclusively, by 
experiment, that between our satisfaction with tempered intonation 
and the tendency towards a characteristic intonation of the different 
intervals there exists no causal connection. Weinmann repeats the 
opposite opinion on the mere authority of Lipps. No hint at an 
experiment of mine or at one of himself. 

The authority of the master makes itself noticeable also in Wein- 
mann’s theory of the difference between minor and major music, 
‘Moll’ and ‘Dur,’ as the German ‘terms are. The doctrine of the 
Lippsian school is that, each having of course only one key note, 
a. €., chief note, ‘Moll’ has ‘four despotic notes’ in addition, ‘Dur’ 
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only ‘two despotic notes.’ No attempt is made to derive this theory 
of ‘Mol! und Dur’ in a mathematically correct manner from the 
fundamental laws of tone relationships as found combined in what 
we call minor music. It is derived by linguistic skill from a minor 
seale, the intervals of which (in ratios) must have been revealed to 
the master and given by him to the school as a dogma. So I sup- 
pose, since nothing is said about the theoretical origin of this scale 
of intervals save the statement that this scale ‘als die eigentlich 
massgebende Form fiir die Verhaltnisse in Moll gilt’ (gilt is 
accepted !). 

Strange to say, Weinmann adds here the statement that the 
esthetic character of minor music has given to it the name of ‘Moll’ 
as opposed to ‘Dur.’ The present writer did not expect to find this 
in a serious article. It is well known that the names ‘Dur’ and 
‘Moll’ do not refer at all to the esthetic character of any music, but 
to the manner in which medieval musicians used to write a symbol 
of musical notation, square or round. 

It seems to me that, before one attempts to enter as deep into 
the details of melodic construction as Weinmann tries to, the founda- 
tions of the science ought to be placed on a secure ground by experi- 
mental investigation. Otherwise, one’s theoretical interpretations 
of a melody may be as beautifully sounding as this of Weinmann’s 
(p. 374): ‘Demnach macht eine in den Ténen des iibermissigen 
Dreiklangs sich bewegende Melodie den Eindruck des Unbegrenzten, 
Offenen, des sich Ausweitenden und Verlierenden, der starrenden, 
éden Leere, wie des plotzlich Entfesselten, des schrankenlosen 
Ausbruches, sei es der Freude, der Lustigkeit oder des Zorns, des 
Entsetzens.’ But such interpretations are not scientific. They 
do not convey any definite knowledge. They appeal to our 
familiarity with unanalyzed emotional complexes in order to hide 
the vagueness of the terms of which they are made up. 

My criticism may be superfluous. May be the Lippsian school 
does not intend to further science. Weinmann says himself what 
his intention was: not to contribute to a theory of music based on 
experimental investigation. No such expression as this is to be 
found in his paper. His intention was: ‘die Weiterfiihrung der 
Ansichten von Lipps,’ deduction from the opinions of Lipps. 

I should regret if my criticism should seem to be personal. There 
is hardly a psychologist from whose publications in general I have 
learned more than from those of Lipps. And I have learned this 
and that from Weinmann’s article too. I wish to criticize the 
methods of a school, not the personality of its members. I wish to 
protest against their despisal of the experiment, against their un- 


scientific methods, for Science’s sake. Max MEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


LTirrationale nella Letteratura. G. Fraccarout. Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 
1903. Pp. xii + 542. 


This book of the learned translator of the odes of Pindar might also 
have the title ‘Irrationality in Art,’ since the author considers his obser- 
vations to be valuable not only for literature but also for plastic art. 
The greatest part of the examples referred to is taken from the author’s 
own provinces, philology and literature. 

The critical and rational method applied to art in the beginning had 
much success, for it gave a more thorough understanding of the past and 
a more just appreciation of its work. But it seems that there is some 
danger imminent from the excessive use of this method. Science de- 
scribes in rational terms what admits of such a description, and theoret- 
ically this attitude is possible towards everything. Philological critique, 
for instance, is certainly justified, in its application, but it is not the 
only way of looking at things, and it entirely neglects the fact that art 
and especially originality in producing contain illogical elements which 
are not accessible to a merely logical treatment. 

Time and space in works of art have not the same measurement as in 
nature, and, moreover, their measurement changes, for instead of being 
the rule for their content they aré adapted to the exigencies of each 
particular case. Ditferent examples from Dante, Virgil and Homer 
show how time and space dimensions are altered, but although some of 
these changes may be noticed also by the reader whose interest is not 
critical, his esthetic pleasure is little affected by them. The poet repre- 
sents the present, and it is not necessary for esthetic appreciation that he 
considers the present moment in its logical relations. Even the sup- 
positions of rational character to which we are accustomed by daily life 
are easily forgotten, if the occasion does not necessitate their applica- 
tion. The normal state returns when the poetical illusion disappears. 

The same shifting may be observed in the moral concepts. Although 
they have undergone an historic evolution they are not always introduced 
in the form they have reached in the consciousness of the poet and his 
contemporaries. Instead, we often observe a return to the more primitive 
notions of the past. Fraccaroli’s chief interest is concentrated in the 
notions of God and in the mythology of Dante and Homer. The same 
considerations can be applied to other problems, where a striking shifting 
of the valuation of an object is observed, as for instance in the case of the 
two diametrically opposite statements of Sophocles about the value of 
knowledge in Antigone, 1348, and Ajax, 554. It follows that only by a 
careful investigation may we decide which judgment of value in a poem 
may be considered to be characteristic for the standard of morals of the 
poet and his time. 

The author tries to resolve the very complicated psychological prob- 
lem which the artistic production offers in this way. He assumes that 
legends are formed by the poetical production of the people. These 
legends are the matter which is brought into shape by the poet. A legend 
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in some respects gives a more nearly correct idea of the real facts than 
history because it retains what was important and characteristic for the 
people at a certain time. To put into discussion the deed of Harmodios 
and Aristogiton might improve our knowledge of the historical facts, but 
this lack of accuracy for centuries fulfilled its purpose by keeping vivid 
among the Athenians the enthusiasm for freedom. In fact sometimes 
the poetical representation is a compromise between different groups of 
ideas. The poet takes the view of the reader, and it is not of importance 
if the means by which he attains conviction do not fulfill all logical re- 
quirements. We therefore come to the conclusion that artistical and 
historical truth may differ. 

A short passage (pp. 408-412) treats the relation of logic and passion. 
The author’s opinion is illustrated by the scene from Aeschylos where 
Elektra concludes that her brother has returned, because she finds a tuft 
of hair on the tomb of her father. It has been pointed out very often that 
this scene and the following, where Elektra recognizes her brother, are 
not satisfactory, because the proofs of Orestes’s recognition are not 
sufficient. Already Wilamowitz has shown how these difficulties are 
to be explained, and has pointed out that logic of love is other than that 
which is taught by Aristotle. Elektra, the affectionate wife, sees the 
truth by intuition; she knows, because a most simple reflection has 
revealed all to her, but when she tries to give the reasons for her belief 
she can not. We have in this a case of affective reasoning, which if repre- 
sented on the stage always makes an unjust impression, because only 
the case when it is valid is shown and none of the preceding cases when 
it was erroneous. 

It is not possible to go into the philological details of Fraccaroli’s 
arguments which are mostly taken from the ancient and medieval lit- 
erature. We may note only the striking juxtaposition of the increase 
of religious scepticism and the doubt of the existence of Homer (p. 53), 
and the remarks about the doubtful value of statistics of words for a 
philological critique. The author restricts his statements to the Homer 
problem, but it is easy to see that his arguments may be applied to those 
speculations about the time of the composition of Plato’s dialogues which 
have been tried by Dittenberger, Schanz and OC. Ritter, who attempted 
a statistical study of certain words. Fraccaroli’s view certainly will be 
favored by those who agree with Zeller that only a thorough understand- 
ing of the writer’s phraseology could be valuable for the decision of these 
questions. 

Many of the author’s points already have been suggested in the 
‘Prolegomeni’ to his translation of Pindar’s odes, and it is interesting 
to compare the present book with the third chapter of the ‘ Prolegomeni.’ 
Sentences like the following: “It is theoretically possible that reasoning 
may be applied everywhere, but logical considerations have not always 
been of influence in the beginning”; or, “ Lyric has its own logic which 
differs from the usual logic, and it has connections which are unknown to 
reason ”—could be found equally well in the present book. Andersen’s 
fable of the royal garment which can be seen only by those who are 
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worthy of their position concludes the book. It would seem that the 
author alludes to certain philological niceties which exist only in the 
imagination of a few, who force them upon the credulous. 


F. M. Ursan. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Mind and Body in Recent Psychology. A. E. Taytor. Mind, October, 
1904, pp. 476-508. 


“The aim of this paper may be stated in a sentence: it is a defence 
and a modified restatement of the old doctrine of interaction as, at 
present, the most satisfactory theory of the connection between body and 
mind.” The specific ends toward which argument is directed are: (a) 
to harmonize the interaction view with the epistemological arguments 
for regarding body and mind as two aspects of a single reality; (b) to 
justify interaction as a working hypothesis; (c) to prove that parallelism 
is an ignoratio elenchi in idealistic metaphysics. In an exhaustive 
treatment, Professor Taylor devotes the negative side of his argument 
to a logical analysis and criticism of the positions of Stout, Ebbinghaus 
and Miinsterberg, all supporters of some form of the parallelistic 
hypothesis. 

The essential positive points in favor of interaction are as follows: 

1. Out of the need for cooperation arises the necessity of exposing 
the ‘self’ in a complex of presentations which have their equivalent in 
the experience of other ‘selves’ of the same structure. Thus all inter- 
communication and description presupposes the artificial abstraction and 
separation of one aspect of experience, the mechanical, from another, 
the teleological, with which, in fact, it stands in indissoluble unity. As 
a matter of scientific description there is also the need to exclude certain 
aspects of real life from our conception of the physical and to relegate 
them to a psychical realm. Hence, the problem is not to find the con- 
nection but to invent a connection which will give harmony to these 
descriptions. 

2. We have no experience of sequence of the barely psychical on the 
barely psychical, or the barely physical on the barely physical. When 
dealing with the facts of experience we have always a complex. Hence 
the only inference warranted by logic is the dependence of complex 
state on complex state, which appears to tell against an independent 
parallelism. Between the elements of these complex states as severed 
for description, one-to-one correspondence can not be established, if for 
no other reason than that the psychical has a ‘meaning’ which the 
physical lacks, and this appears to tell against the ‘two aspects of a 
single reality’ theory. 

3. We can not accept the complete mechanism of Spinoza or the 
complete teleology of Miinsterberg. “For the very fact that the one 
series can be more or less satisfactorily constructed in terms of a refined 
and complicated mechanism while the other can not, but needs for its 
interpretation the recognition of an explicit purposive and _ selective 
unity, shows that as teleological systems they can not stand on the same 
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level of organization; one or the other must represent a higher level of 
purposiveness, and as manifestations of the same type of structure, but 
at different levels, the two series can not have a genuine point-to-point 
correspondence.” A complete teleology, further, must read the teleo- 
logical element into every physical process, while a complete mechanism 
must analyze the teleological processes into terms of physical science. 
These deadlocked theories must each refute a great mass of direct 
experience. 

4. Now, if we could come, logically, to regard mechanism as only 
low-grade teleology, “it is certain that in the universe of describable 
processes, we shall reach a point where mechanism will no longer serve 
as a principle for the formulation of facts but must give way to explicit 
teleology. And if this point should fall somewhere within the realm of 
the psychical, of course a complete psychology will have to use both 
mechanical and teleological categories, the former for routine and 
habitual, the latter for purposive, novel action. Whether this transition 
in method be effected depends on whether good or ill success attends the 
working out of the mechanical theory.” 

The essential negative points made are as follows: 

1. Against Stout’s contention that interaction involves a conception 
of causality which we can not frame, Professor Taylor submits that 
all causation depends upon the very solution of continuity effected by 
the emergence of new qualities. “In merely quantitative change con- 
sidered as such there is nothing which enables you to distinguish between 
cause and effect; you have temporal continuity, and you have your equa- 
tions and that is all. It is only the further fact that new qualities appear 
at certain stages which makes it proper to speak of the process as a 
causal one at all. The whole paradox of causality lies in the fact that 
it involves a synthesis of the quantitatively or numerically continuous 
with the qualitatively discrete.” Interaction would take account of this 
complexity of the concept of causation while for parallelism the inex- 
plicability of transeunt action breaks out within the psychical series 
itself in an eternal qualitative difference between effects and causes. 
So that the solution of continuity which is declared fatal to inter- 
action is certainly no less fatal to psychical connection. The whole 
argument against recognizing a ‘factor which does not belong to the 
material world’ is a petitio principtt. The real question by strict 
logic is, do we have a right to talk of the ‘material world’ at all? So 
long as we do talk about it, we have it in interrelation with the imma- 
terial series. And when the two are severed, we find that the material 
element, considered alone, exhibits many marks of incompleteness. It 
is something which requires for its comprehension the recognition of its 
thoroughgoing dependence on something else. 

2. Against Ebbinghaus’s forcible contention that the theory of inter- 
action would deny that a change of direction in the physical series 
would involve a change in the existing quantum of energy, Professor 
Taylor advances the surmise that the psychic influence might be like 
Maxwell’s demon, able to change direction without doing work, or like 
a force acting at right angles to the direction of motion. 
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3. Against Miinsterberg’s contention that while reality is through 
and through teleological, description and scientific explanation can be 
made only by entire abstraction of the objects of knowledge from their 
teleological relationships, hence appearing as connected by mechanical 
laws, Professor Taylor asserts that this view presupposes that the only 
possible analysis of experience must be into atomic elements. If we 
carry our scientific descriptions all the way in this fashion, we get to 
the point where mechanism is confused with teleology ‘and this is 
intolerable.’ Besides, the mechanical psychology which arises out of 
Miinsterberg’s parallelism, can be got to work only by an indirect rein- 
troduction of the teleology which he bans. For at the root of descrip- 
tion lies the purpose for which it was made,—a fundamental paradox. 

While affirming the force and cogency of Professor Taylor’s criti- 
cisms of parallelism, we should not regard his endorsement of interaction 
as possessing logical ground. That endorsement seems to follow upon 
an acceptation of a general experience of the unitary nature of the 
physical and psychical series in toto. As a purely naive experience not 
many will deny this. Yet it is the apparent contradiction between this 
intuitional datum and the logic of discursive thought which gives rise 
to the whole problem of psychophysical connection. By defining psycho- 
physics as ‘a purely empirical science’ the metaphysical problem is 
openly waived. This, it is true, leaves a certain positive justification 
for interaction as a working hypothesis, but it in no wise ‘ harmonizes 
it with the epistemological arguments for regarding body and mind 
as two aspects of a single reality.’ 

The citation of Maxwell’s demon as a possible analogue of psycho- 
physical causation is a further illustration of insufficient logical ground 
for interaction. No reality can be assigned to such a conception, which 
in the theory of heat is a purely hypothetical and ideal construction. 
However, we conceive that great importance must attach to Professor 
Taylor’s criticism of causation and his exposition of its conceptual 
complexity. For it seems clearly to indicate that our very inability to 
put the vivid experience of interaction on a logical footing points toward 
some grave error in the science of logic itself. Of course Zeno’s 
paradoxes stand as the historical prototypes of problems stated in such 
a way that orthodox reason can not touch them, and the problem of 
mind and body has hitherto been worthy of its forebears. 

If causation, asserted as a ‘demand’ of consciousness, is thus analyza- 
ble into a complex, the question readily arises, what may not happen 
when other logical concepts are subjected to the same kind of criticism? 


Puiu Hyatt Tarr. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Third International Congress of Philosophy will be held at 
Heidelberg in 1908, under the presidency of Professor Windelband. Pro- 
fessor C. A. Strong, of Columbia University, has been added to the 
English speaking members of the International Commission of the 
Congress. 

Tue Fifth International Congress of Psychology will be held at Rome, 
under the presidency of Professor Luchieni. Its date has been definitely 
fixed for April 1905. There will be four sections as follows: (1) Psy- 
chology in its Relation to Anatomy and Philosophy. (2) Introspective 
Psychology. (3) Pathological Psychology. (4) Criminal and Social 
Psychology. 

Dr. Puioetrz, of Berlin, in collaboration with Professors Nordenholtz 
and L. Plate, has recently founded an Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie devoted to the problems of evolution. 

Proressor ScHUMANN, of Berlin, is expected to issue shortly the first 
number of a new periodical, Psychologische Studien, devoted to the publi- 
cation of the results of the work in his laboratory. 

Oxrorp University will confer the degree of D.Sc. on Dr. Harald 
Hoffding of the University of Copenhagen. 

Dr. Max Wentscuer, formerly privatdozent in the University of 
Bonn, has been appointed on the philosophical faculty of the University of 
Konigsberg. 

Dr. R. S. Woopwarp, professor of mechanics and mathematical physics 
and dean of the faculty of pure science, Columbia University, was 
elected president of the Carnegie Institution at the meeting of the trustees 
held at Washington, on December 13. 

THE seventieth birthday of Dr. George H. Howison, Mills Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of California, was celebrated on November 
29. <A Festschrift has been issued by the university press containing 
contributions by his former pupils. 

Tue American Philosophical Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association will meet in Philadelphia, December 28-30, in affilia- 
tion with the American Society of Naturalists and other societies con- 
vening with the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
A joint session of the two associations will be held. The philosophical 
Association, in accordance with a vote at its last meeting, will devote 
one session to a series of papers on ‘ Kant’s present significance.’ There 


will also be a paper in recognition of the bicentenary of the death of 
Locke. 
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ERRATUM 
Page 684, line 9 from bottom, beginning with ‘ It is plain,’ read: It is plain, 
however, that such abstract noetic unity, as we may call it, is a very insig- 


nificant thing. Chaos, once named, has a noetic unity which seems to carry 
with it no further consequences at all. 














